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IT is an axiom of history, corroborated by the ex- 
perience of all ages, that, as the? liberal arts languish 
and decay under a despotic government, so, in a con- 
verse ratio, do they flourish and expand in the atmo- 
sphere of a republic; and, as the legitimate duty of 
liberty is the moulding and maturing of genius, so the 
graces which the filial industry of the latter furnishes 
forth for her adornment, are her richest embroidery, 
and constitute her most majestic apparel. The free-* 
dom of the savage is the mere exemption from bodily 
restraint — the privilege to roam and to ravage — to chase 
the venison of the forest, and to pluck the berry of 
the fountain: from the crucible of Heaven the rain 
distils upon his swarthy form, the wolf is a sojourner 
in the same thicket, and the wild cat disputes the 
tenure of his couch, and the solitude of his repose. 
But to educated man the bounty of Providence has 
opened a loftier and more expanded career — has com- 
municated faculties of mind, organs, and conduits of 
intellectual light, to pilot him through all the labyrinths 
of knowledge, and excite him to those nobler purposes 
which render him worthy of his divine descent. The 
exertion of his powers lifts him almost to the level of 
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angels; but let the rust of indolence or the mildew of 
neglect destroy the brightness, or wither the blossoms 
of his genius, and he sinks to an equality with the 
Tartar of the desert, or the Corsair of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The achievements of Roman and Grecian valour in 
the field are but the secondary sources of their great- 
ness. The pillars of their immortality stand on firmer 
foundations than the mangled corses of annihilated 
armies; and teem with inscriptions, more glorious 
than the recitals of human carnage — more laudable 
than the memorials of nature's desolation. It is to the 
undecaying gratitude of the arts and sciences, which so 
nobly flourished under their culture, that they are in- 
debted for the richness of their renown. How fade 
the splendours of warlike triumph, when compared with 
the rich trophy conveyed in the historian's record, that 
the inhabitants of Athens condensed, within the period 
of a single life, the genius of ages and millions! The 
library of Hadrian was embellished with the choicest 
pictures and statues; and so great was the estimation 
in which painting was considered, that Pamphilus, the 
tutor of Apelles, made a law, which prevailed through- 
out Greece, that none but the children of noble and 
dignified persons should be permitted to learn it 

If the ancient poets — the Hesiod, Sophocles and 
Archilochus of remote ages, — were said to become the 
immediate care of the gods, after their decease, the 
painters and sculptors of antiquity may, at least, be 
allowed the enjoyment of the protection of the poets 
and historians, whose favour is productive of more solid 
and durable advantages than that of the deities them- 



selves. Polygnotus, the painter, is canonized in the 
verse of Melanthius, who beautifully and melodiously 
declares 
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the temples of the Gods, 
" The fanes of heroes, and Cecropian halls, 
" His liberal hand adorn'd." 

The fame of Parrhasius, the Ephesian, is well known 
to us, although the clouds of many centuries have pass* 
ed over it; and the classical reader only requires to be 
reminded of the excessive vanity displayed by this artist, 
when he clothed himself in purple, placed a crown of 
gold upon his head, and assumed the title of" King of 
Painters." When Marcellus had subdued Syracuse, 
he considered that the richest and most useful plunder 
he could carry to Rome was a collection of the most va- 
luable paintings and statues. Nicomachus is celebrated 
by Pliny as the most expeditious painter of his time, and 
his pieces sold for the Worth of a town. " Necfuit alius in 
arte velocior" — " Tabuke singula? oppidorum vcenibant 
©pi&ws." When he boasted to Zeuxis of the celerity he 
had acquired, the reply of the latter was, that he prided 
himself upon his slowness. The same author informs 
us, that two Celebrated pictures of Tim an thus and 
Protogenes ornamented the temple of peace at Rome, 
and the Laocoon was found in the baths of Ti- 
tus. The Alexander of Apelles, fop which that great 
painter received twenty talents, (nearly 400(M. ster- 
ling) was hung in the temple of Diana. The whole 
wealth of a city could scarcely purchase one of the 
pieces of Melanthus. By his devotion to painting, 
Aratus of Sicyon won the friendship of Ptolemy: and 
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Demetrius chose rather to risk the loss of Rhodes* 
than to destroy the quarter where Protogenes was paint- 
ing that history of Ialysus, of which Pliny, JElian, and 
others, have given such ample descriptions. 

The relationship between portrait painting and sculp- 
ture, gives each a fair title to participate in the honours 
conferred upon the other. It will not, therefore, be 
accounted digressive nor irrelevant to make reference 
to the commanding powers of a Phidias, who, when 
banished from Athens, retired to Elis; and, to revenge 
himself upon his countrymen for their ingratitude, exe- 
cuted there his magnificent statue of Jupiter Olympius, 
in order to lessen the value of his celebrated Venus, on 
the possession of which the Athenians prided them- 
selves. This matchless piece of skill was esteemed one 
of the wonders of the world. The two V enuses and 
the Cupid of Praxiteles, excited competitions between 
cities and sovereigns for their attainment; and the city 
of Cnidus refused to give the naked Venus of that great 
statuary, for the payment of an enormous debt under 
which it laboured, and which was offered by Nicodemus 
the king of Bithynia. Caius Caesar carried the famous 
Cupid to Rome, and Claudius and Nero afterwards ob- 
tained it. A single statue of PolycletUs the Sicynian, 
was sold for one hundred talents. Socrates himself 
was an excellent sculptor, and the three Graces, from 
his chisel, in the' citadel of Athens, was a production 
held in universal esteem. 

The eulogies contained in these fragments of history, 
are more impressive in their character, and must be 
more decided in their effect, than the praise of mere 
declamation, or the flattery of unillustrated remark. 



They bring their influence from the imperishable 
treasures of ages dear to classic taste; and when, 
to their testimony, is added the fact, that " the love 
of the art has been considered, in every civilized 
nation, not only as a proof of their politeness, but even 
as a test of their humanity/' it must be obvious, that a 
just appreciation of pictures becomes the proper study 
of every one who aspires to eminence or extensive 
usefulness in society. The legitimate effect of an at- 
tachment of this sort is to extend the empire of the 
mind; and, consequently, to produce a more general 
acquaintance with the uses, and a juster conception of 
the value, of intellectual property. 

Tracing the history of the arts through the inter- 
mediate centuries, it would be easy to shew to what a 
great extent, and under what honourable patronage, this 
fascinating branch has been cultivated in modern Eu- 
rope. Italy, base and degenerated as she became after 
her corruptions had betrayed her to the sword of the 
barbarian, still retained a glimmering of her former 
glory, and the school of painting survived the ruin of 
those haughtier institutions which had given models for 
military and forensic immortality. Raphael, Salvator 
Rosa, Lionardo da Vinci, Garavagio, Caracci, Guido 
Reni, Correggio, Angelo, and Titian, are names <*bn^ 
secrated by genius as having prolonged the empire of 
Roman taste, after the terror of the Roman sword had 
passed away. The limits of a prospectus prevent those 
specific and enlarged notices of the works of later 
genius to which they are eminently entitled: be it suffi- 
cient to remark that England has her Reynolds, Law- 
rence, Haydon, Wilkie, Westell, Beechy, Stothard, 
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Gainsborough, Wilson, Proctor, Smirk, Fuseli, North- 
cote, Shee, Phillips, Turner, and Lonsdale; France, her 
Pavid, Poussin, Gerard, Le Brun, Le Thiere, Vernet, 
and Gros; Naples, her Wicars; and America, her West, 
Allston, Copley, TVumbull, Stuart, Sully, Jarvis, Leslie, 
Sargent, Vanderlyn, Peale, Waldo, King, Otis, Ames, 
Frothingham, Morse, Jewett, Wood, Trott, Birch, Guy, 
Lawrence, Metcalf, Joliett, Eickholtz, Earl, &c. 

Political speculation is too weak to measure the 
space which America is destined to fill, in the eyes ef 
posterity, and the scale of future governments. Endued 
with all the qualities of greatness — a situation advanta- 
geous for commerce, and internal energies and resources 
which defy exhaustion — her progress to influence will 
outstrip the march of ages; and, instead of follow- 
ing the models of past, furnish a precedent for the 
guidance of republics to come. But to give to her a 
preponderance of power, she must possess a pre- 
ponderance of intellect. Strength of valour has 
enabled her to break the fetter of a degrading depend- 
ance; force of knowledge alone can give her precedence 
in true greatness, and surround her with the esteem and 
admiration of the universe. By a liberal patronage of 
the arts and sciences, she will give solidity to her 
freedom, and clothe it with a dignified and imperishable 
renown. Extending a liberal encouragement to ge- 
nius, she will not only call into action and stimulate 
native talent; but invite to her shores the learned and 
ingenious of other countries, and thus render her ele- 
vation, in moral grandeur and influence, proportional to 
her increase in physical power and territorial surface. 

The march of the useful arts, for some years past, 



has kept pace With the wishes and expectations of men 
of experience and penetration. In agriculture, we 
have reached a proficiency which exalts us to the level 
of states of the first character. Obtaining the benefits 
of their practice, the results of our infant exertions 
bear the stamp of a maturity in knowledge; and are 
conspicuous in the ability we possess to carry our pro* 
duce into foreign markets upon terms which disarm com- 
petition. In mechanics, the application of our steam-en- 
gines to boats, furnishing stimuli, as well as models, 
even to the ablest artists of Europe, illustrates the ra- 
pidity of our career, above all the equivocal evidence 
of vain and interested assertion; and the existing aspect 
of affairs justifies the expectation, that a short interval 
only will elapse, before the fame and extent of our 
domestic manufactures shall parallel those remote esta- 
blishments which have hitherto constituted our sources 
of home consumption. 

Let us not, in the cultivation of the polite arts, dis- 
play an apathy which shall detract from our rising re- 
putation. Without falling into the vices, let us copy 
the virtues of the ancient republics. Where their 
wisdom shone pre-eminent, let us imitate — let us rival 
— let us endeavour to surpass them! If they adorned 
their heathen temples with the works of the most re- 
nowned painters and sculptors, obtained at a prodi- 
gious cost; let us erect a temple to Gratitude, and em- 
bellish it with the portraits of all those of our coun- 
trymen whose talents and virtues give them a claim to 
the distinction! Thus, when some future historian shall 
arise to chronicle the growth of this extensive conti- 
nent, the annals of America would supply a proud and 

2 
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beautiful exception to that general rule which asserts 
that ingratitude is the peculiar vice of a republican 
form of government. 

In proposing to the public his plan for the institution of 
the Panzographia, for the reception of the Portraits of Dis- 
tinguished Americans, the proprietor feels that he is pro- 
moting the glory of his country, by holding out new and 
powerful inducements to the genius of the closet and of 
the field. Surrounded, as we are, at this moment, by the 
aborigines of American greatness, and furnished with the 
-L- of *. £. few who* e*r,hl y ««, 
has closed; what period, more propitious than the pre* 
sent, can be found for the commencement of such an 
establishment? Had the republics of former times 
dealt out a parsimonious encouragement to the arts, 
would the shelves of our academy, in this remote age, 
have been honoured with the busts of a Socrates, a 
Homer, a Cicero, a Demosthenes, &c.? Would not 
even a thousand incidents have remained unknown, 
which, in many instances, have filled up the chasms, and 
illustrated the obscurity, of historic record? For these 
relics of genius we are grateful to the countries which 
produced them ; let us display our gratitude by a similar 
consideration for our posterity: And, as the honoured 
founders of our freedom sink into the grave, for the 
instruction of our children, catch their features on the 
canvass, before the hand of death shall for ever obliterate 
them. 

When time shall have swept away the splendid train 
of our earliest philosophers, statesmen, and warriors, 
to swell the "gathering" of the grave; when the tongue 
•f genius shall moulder in gloomy silence; when the 
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eye of the orator shall be closed in darkness, and the 
spiritual fires of its glance no longer kindle the dor- 
mant intellect around; when the warrior's arm shall be 
sinewless, and, by the side of his decaying form, the 
sword of his triumphs shall lie rusting; when the pa- 
trims of the soil shall have become an ingredient in its 
physical amalgama; a generous and grateful posterity 
will rank among the first of its public institutions, that 
which will afford them, in -effect, the delight of a sweet 
and familiar intercourse with beings, endeared to them 
by the brilliance of their talents, and their virtues, as 
well as by the benefits which they conferred upon the 
land of their birth. With a pride similar to his who, 
in the mansion of his ancestors, loves to dwell upon 
the venerable array of their portraits which surrounds 
him; and, by the almost living glances which dart from 
the canvass, feels himself unconsciously awed to virtue, 
will the unborn citizens of this expanding hemisphere, 
day after day, delight to sojourn amidst the forms of 
the fathers of their country, and depart from the ex- 
hibition with newer and stronger aspirations after 
virtuous renown! " I have often, " to quote the lan- 
guage of the historian of the Jugurthinian war, " heard 
that Qjuintus Maximbs and Publius Scipio, and other 
illustrious men of our city, were accustomed to de- 
clare, when they looked upon the portraits of their 
ancestors, that they felt their minds most vehemently 
excited to virtue. Not, indeed, that the impression or 
the figure produced such powerful effects upon them; 
but, by the recollection of the achievements of these great 
characters, that a flame was created in their breasts, 
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not to be quelled, until they should have reached an 
equal elevation of fame and glory/'* 

" The history of such men," says the learned tran- 
slator of Plutarch, " is a continuous lesson of practical 
morality;" and what could be a more pleasing and im- 
pressive history of this country, than that which would 
be exhibited in the well arranged portraits of those, by 
whom its moral and political grandeur was founded, 
and raised to perfection? The countenance of * 
Washington would mark the epoch of its military, and 
a Franklin, of its philosophical glory; and all the galaxy 
of genius around them, while furnishing the materials 
for memory to work upon, would create new heroes, 
and stimulate new sages, new statesmen, and new 
orators. 

Another, and, by no means, the least considerable, in- 
ducement to patronize this establishment, arises out of 
the circumstance, that, in no country of the universe, is 
there to be found an institution exclusively appropriat- 
ed to the reception of the portraits of its benefactors. 
What an opportunity, then, is afforded to America to 
show forth an example to nations who pride themselves 
upon their great pre-eminence in feeling, as well as on 
their abundant superiority in the mode of giving effect 
to that feeling! What a moment is this, by a single step, 
to pass by these dotards in refinement, and to be- 
come their tutor in the true art of political great- 

* Sape audivi Q. Maximum, P. Scipionem, praeterea civitatis no9trae 
praeclaros viros, solitos ita dicere, cum majorum imagines intuerentur, 
vehementissimd sibi animum ad virtutem accendi. Scilicet non ceram illam, 
neque figuram tantam vim in sese habere j sed memoria rerum gestaruro 
earn flammam egregfis viris in pectore crescere, neque prius sedari, quant 
virtus eorura famam atque gloriam adaequaverit." Sail. Bell. Jugur. 
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11 ess? A* an evidence of her growth in civilization, 
and of the high incitements she holds out to genius, 
such a public exhibition will be referred to, and greet- 
ed by, die talent of every climate; it will speak forth 
an eloquent and triumphant answer to the slanders 
of the prejudiced traveller, and the sneers of the in- 
vidious politician; it will give us a character in li- 
terature, and a rank in the arts and sciences. But, 
independent of its effects on foreign manners and 
opinions, its influence at home will be immediately and 
decisively beneficial. It will call into action all the ener- 
gies of native artists, and place within their reach the 
opportunity to descend to the admiration of posterity, 
coupled with the illustrious individuals who may have 
been the subjects of their pencil. Hither will be brought 
all the productions of native genius, so that the young 
student, from every part of the republic, may come 
here for his models, and for information as to the 
progress of his art. As a school of morality, it will 
teach the finest lessons of practical virtue, and exhibit 
its conspicuous influence amongst the ingredients of a 
just and unalloyed immortality. With a view to render 
the Panzographia unexceptionable in this respect, and 
to extend its benefits to the youth of both sexes, the 
proprietor has determined, most scrupulously to ex- 
clude any subject from which the eye of female deli- 
cacy would start, in order that its fame, in point of 
chasteness, may stand upon an equality with its cele- 
brity as a patriotic institution. 

The arrangement of the portraits in the Panzographia 
will be marked by a careful discrimination of character. 
Statesmen will occupy one department; military ge- 
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nius, another; naval heroes, a third; divines, a fourth 
physicians, a fifth; legal talents, a sixth; distinguished 
mechanics, a seventh, &c so that the eye of the spec- 
tator will not be confounded by an injudicious asso- 
ciation of pictures, among which, not without difficulty, 
it is enabled to discover the individual object of its 
search. Each division will also be surmounted by an 
emblematical device, which, giving a graceful finish to 
the tout ensemble, will at the same time, serve as a 
pilot to the curiosity of the observer. 

At this moment, the first artists in the United States 
are either engaged in executing, or stand pledged to 
produce, paintings of those memorable events which 
throw a glory round the infancy of our freedom. All 
these interesting subjects will be added to the collec- 
tion: and each historical picture will be immediately 
surrounded by the portraits of those distinguished per- 
sons who were the main actors in the achievement; so 
that, at one view, the victor and the scene and detail of 
his victory, will be presented to the eye. 

It is a subject of pride to the proprietor, that his 
Panzographia has been honoured by the marked appro- 
bation of persons of the first character for taste and 
talent. His establishment has already cost him upwards 
of twenty thousand dollars, and the most distinguished 
Americans have highly complimented an institution 
which promises so many benefits to the country. The 
effect of this high reputation has been the gradual re- 
moval of that reluctance to contribute their portraits, 
which, until the respectability and public advantage of 
the collection were so unequivocally proved, prevented 
many eminent individuals from coming forward to as- 
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sist in its completion. The delicacy of the diffident, 
and the prudery of the fastidious, have been merged 
in a dignified and laudable consideration for the exten- 
sion of the liberal arts, the advancement of national 
taste, and the instruction and gratification of posterity: 
the number of portraits, at this time, exceeds two 
hundred, and many others are in preparation.* 

Such is the plan of the proprietor of the Panzographia. 
He invokes the spirit, the patriotism, and the gratitude 
of his country, to assist him to give it full effect. Above 
all the eulogies of writers, and the fleeting sympathies 
of public feeling, will this establishment speak the 
sincerity and extent of our thankfulness; and what 
new ties, to connect the descendants of our immortal 

9 The following portraits form part of the collection: Washington, Franklin, 
Samuel Adams, Hancock, Robert Morris, John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jay, Laurens, Peyton Randolph, Hami lton, George Clinton, Reed, 
St Clair, Gerry, Governor Colden, M'Kean, Mifflin, Francis Hopkinson, 
General Cadwalader, General Wayne, General Morgan, General Furman, 
Charles Thomson, Wolcot, King, Ames, Rush, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Howard, Biddle, General Floyd, Shelby, Governor Clinton, Chief Justice 
Marshall, General S.^Smith, Dearborn, Wilkinson, Judge Chase, Judge 
Washington, Bloomfield, Archbishop Carroll, Bishop White, Bishop Provost, 
Wilting, Rev. Dr^ Smith, Rev. Dr. Livingston, Col. Richard M. Johnson, 
General Harrison, Clay, Bayard, Dallas, Barry, Dale, Truxtun, Tompkins, 
General Brown, General Scott, Generaljesup, Pinkney, Harper, Calhoun, 
Crawford, Croghan, Nelson, General Stephen Van Rensselaer, Meigs, Clark, 
Tayler, Barbour, Forsyth, General Solomon Van Rensselaer, Hohnes, Izard, 
G. Morris, Campbell, Strother, Stewart, Hull, Perry, C. Ridgely of Hampton, 
C. D. Colden, Strieker, Lewis, Joseph Hopkinson, Desha, Parker, Van Ness, 
Strong, General Cumming, Mansfield, General Philip Reed, Williamson, 
Stockton, Hanson, Rev. Dr. Miller, General Thomas Cadwalader, Lloyd, 
Col. A. Ogden, Evans, Macdonough, Porter, Poindexter, Elliot, Warrington, 
Coleman, Hindman, Armistead, Partridge, Worthington, Chandler, Ship- 
pen, Wistar, Physick, Hosack, Chapman Dorsey, James, Coxe, Potter, De 
Butts, M'Dowell, Baker, Hall, Gibson, Winston, Daggett, Strong, Giles, 
Ripley, Macomb, John Randolph, Tilghman, Judge Johnson, Rodney, Gene- 
ral Swift, Adair, Judge Todd, Findlay, Wilson, Helmuth, Cooper, General 
Robinson, Dr. Logan, Astor, Captain Samuel C.Reid, Crowninshield, &c. &c. 
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countrymen with the land of their birth, would be 
created, in the laudable homage thus offered to their 
ancestors by the unanimous voice of an aspiring and 
independent people! 

JOSEPH DELAPLAINE 

PainDSLPHiA, Dec. 15, 1818. 



The third half volume of " Delaplaine's Repository of 
the Lives and Portraits of Distinguished Americans" is 
now published; and, among its contents, a variety of ori- 
ginal and interesting matter is presented to the reader. 
In the life of George Clinton, some valuable letters are 
now, for the first time, made public. The biography 
of Samuel Adams is also enriched with many new facts, 
derived from sources of unquestionable authority. The 
numerous contributions of persons of high respecta- 
bility have compelled the biographer to swell out the life 
of Dr. Franklin to an extent beyond precedent amongst 
the previous sketches in this work: and the notices of 
Francis Hopkinson and Robert Morris will be found 
equally replete with novelty and interest. 

The fourth half volume will positively be published 
in April 1819, and will contain a commencement of the 
fac similes of the hand writing of all the distinguished 
men of our country. 

Price of the Repository to subscribers, four dollars, — 
and to non subscribers, six dollars a half volume, pay- 
able on delivery. 

Delaplaine's National Panzographia of the Portraits 
of Distinguished Americans, will be open for visiters, in 
Chesnut next to the corner of Seventh street, on the 
first day of January, 1819. 
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